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RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


OOPERATION given the allied authorities by the lead- 
ers and people of Japan helped to make the occupation 

of that country, under the command of Gen. MacArthur, an 
extraordinarily successful undertaking. It helped also to 
nourish the feeling—general in the United States since 
termination of the occupation three years ago—that Japan 
had become a stable and potentially sturdy ally that could 
be more or less automatically counted upon to see eye to eye 
with this country on matters of mutual concern. Differences 
that have been cropping out recently, however, indicate that 
such an assumption may have been too easy. Present de- 
velopments in Japan, though less spectacular than events in 
Indo-China or the Formosa Strait, may well be of equal long- 
range importance to free world interests in the Far East. 


Since the new Hatoyama government assumed office in 
Tokyo last March, following a general election at the end of 
February, Japan has been taking stock of its position in 
Asia, reappraising its relationships with the United States 
and other nations, and making moves toward re-establishing 
political and trade relations with Soviet Russia and Red 
China. The government was returned to power after prom- 
ising the Japanese people to pursue a “more independent 
national policy” based on friendly relations with all coun- 
tries. Its campaign pledges obligated it to make every effort 
to strengthen Japan’s bonds with other Asian nations while 
cooperating with the free world in general, and to maintain 
close relations with the United States while making peace 
with the Soviet Union and lowering barriers to trade with 
the Chinese Communists. 


Initial action to implement the campaign promises was 
taken last month. In line with its pledge to keep Japan in 
close step with the United States—“without blindly follow- 
ing America’’—the government came to a number of under- 
standings with this country on mutual defense problems, 
including the controversial question of Japanese rearma- 
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ment. And in the hope of normalizing relations with Russia, 
it agreed to open negotiations with the Soviet Union in 
London on June 1 to end the state of war which technically 
still exists between the two countries. In the meantime, 
however, the Hatoyama government’s pursuit of an inde- 
pendent policy has been bringing to the surface various 
underlying strains in Japanese-American relations. 


Strains on Japan’s Ties With United States 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS have arisen between Japan and 
the United States in connection with at least four matters 
of immediate importance. The issues that have produced 
strains, which if unrelieved might weaken Japan’s ties with 
this country and the free world, include in particular: 
(1) The rate at which Japan will rearm; (2) the amounts 
Japan will contribute to help support American defense 
forces in the islands; (3) the duration of mutual defense 
agreements and related administrative arrangements with 
the United States; and (4) the scope of Tokyo’s contacts 
with Russia and Red China. 


Few of the issues figuring in recent diplomatic exchanges 
between Japan and the United States are new. Most of the 
policy questions under review by the Hatoyama cabinet be- 
came troublesome during the last year of the strongly pro- 
American Yoshida government. 


Premier Yoshida’s support of rearmament, though wel- 
comed by the United States, drew sharp criticism from op- 
position parties in the Japanese Diet and from influential 
sections of the Japanese press. Strains on Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations were increased by the serious economic condi- 
tions that developed while Yoshida was in office. The 
economic crisis came to a head in 1954, when Japan’s un- 
favorable balance of trade with the free world threatened 
to create a dangerous deficit in the country’s international 
accounts and compelled Yoshida to seek economic assistance 
in the West.! Political opposition mounted during the 
premier’s absence last autumn on a goodwill tour of North 
America and Europe. When Yoshida returned with assur- 
ances of western cooperation, but without immediate aid in 


~ 3See “Japan’s Economy,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1954, pp. 791-808. 
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the form of loans or credits, his government tottered and on 
Dec. 7 resigned. 


DIFFERENCES OVER RATE OF JAPAN’S REARMAMENT 


The rifts in Japanese-American relations that had begun 
to appear while Yoshida was still in power widened after 
Hatoyama took office. The rearmament issue, recently to 
the fore again in Diet debate on Japan’s budget,? has been 
a controversial question ever since the Japanese peace treaty 
went into operation in 1952.* Japan then had no national 
defense force as such—only a security police organization 
of 75,000 men created early in the Korean war. 


Great numbers of Japanese were opposed to rearmament 
in any form. Most Socialists and many conservatives be- 
lieved that the country could not support a military estab- 
lishment adequate for defense in the atomic age, and hence 
that it would be better off if the attempt was not made. On 
the other hand, leaders of the conservative parties believed 
that Japan should make a start on building its own armed 
services, while relying upon “a provisional arrangement” 
with the United States for defense against aggression. 


In linking Japan’s defense to the security treaty with this 
country ‘ the Yoshida government agreed to begin a long- 
term buildup of Japan’s own armed forces and, simultane- 
ously, to make annual contributions to the support of Ameri- 
can forces stationed in and about Japan to deter hostile 
attacks. Steps to implement the agreements were taken in 
the spring of 1954. A mutual defense assistance pact be- 
tween Japan and the United States was signed on Mar. 8; 
supplemental agreements provided for American military 
and economic aid and fixed the amount of Japan’s annual 
contributions at $155 million; the Yoshida government an- 
nounced a five-year self-defense program and the Diet 
approved the first year’s defense budget. 


Controversy marked the whole progress of the defense 
program through the Diet. The Socialist opposition con- 
tended that the Yoshida measures were in violation of Art. 9 
of the American-sponsored constitution of 1947, by which 


The Japanese fiscal year begins Apr. 1 Presentation of the new budget 
was delayed this year by the election on Feb. 27 and by postponement of a 
special session of the new Diet until Apr. 25. 

®’ The peace treaty, signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951, entered into 
force on Apr. 28, 1952. 


‘The bilateral security treaty was signed and ratified at the same time as 
the treaty of peace. 
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Japan had renounced the “right of belligerency” and forever 
renounced war as “a sovereign right.” The conservative 
parties backed Yoshida’s contention that the constitution 
did not, and could not, prohibit maintenance of military 
forces for self-defense. However, the leading conservative 
parties agreed to seek an amendment to the constitution to 
eliminate legal doubts. 


The initial defense goals approved by the Diet in June 
1954 were considerably below the levels projected by the 
Yoshida government, and far short of the goals urged by 
American military advisers. As finally approved, the five- 
year program called for a ground force of 180,000 men 
organized in six divisions, a naval force of small vessels 
aggregating 120,000 tons manned by 30,000 men, and an air 
force of some 1,500 planes (of which 700 would be combat 
planes) and 40,000 men. But the budget authorization for 
the first year provided funds for only 130,000 men in the 
ground forces, 16,000 in the naval forces, and 6,000 in the 
newly created air force. 


After the fall of Yoshida’s government in December 1954, 
the Hatoyama government tried to put through further cuts 
in defense expenditures in order to gain fiscal leeway for 
increased social benefits and for tax reforms called for by 
a new six-year economic program. Instead of increasing 
appropriations for domestic defense in the current budget, 
as planned, the government proposed to hold spending on 
Japan’s forces at about the same level as last year and ask 
the United States to accept a reduction in the annual contri- 
bution for support of American forces in Japan. 


Rirts OVER MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 








In comparison with American defense outlays, the 
amounts involved were relatively insignificant. Japan’s total 
defense expenditures in the fiscal year that ended last Mar. 
31 came to $369 million, of which about $207 million was 
spent on the country’s own defense forces, $148 million on 
support of American forces in Japan, and $14 million on 
Japanese military facilities used by the United States. The 
defense expenditures represented approximately 13 per cent 
of the total national budget. The Hatoyama government 
wanted to cut the total for the present year by about $40 
million—all to be taken out of the contribution to the United 
States. 





Relations With Japan 


After protracted negotiations in Tokyo, the two govern- 
ments on Apr. 19 announced an agreement by which Japan 
undertook to increase the budget for its defense forces by 
around $34 million, to a total of $241 million, and add $8 
million to the $14 million already allocated to military facili- 
ties used by the United States. This country agreed that 
the annual contribution to American forces should be re- 
duced by $42 million, an amount equal to the combined 
increases in the other items. Thus, although the United 
States will receive a smaller sum, the total of defense ex- 
penditures will be maintained and spending on Japan’s own 
defense contingents actually will be increased. 


Differences that developed in the course of the defense 
negotiations came near to precipitating a political crisis in 
Tokyo. Foreign Minister Shigemitsu tried early in April 
to arrange an immediate trip to Washington to confer with 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles. When 
Dulles asked Shigemitsu to postpone his visit, the political 
opposition in Japan interpreted his action as a deliberate 
rebuff. The Hatoyama government survived, but the result- 
ing tension threatened to delay legislative acceptance of the 
defense budget and make working relations with Tokyo 
officials difficult. 


If the United States has been critical of Japan’s slowness 
in getting on with rearmament, Japan has been equally 
critical of American pressure to boost defense costs to a 
level which most Japanese believe is economically dangerous 
and politically impossible. American efforts to force the 
pace of rearmament by means of executive agreements have 
placed successive Japanese governments in the awkward 
position of having to answer opposition charges that the 
country’s defense budgets are made “by contract” with the 
United States. 


The Yoshida government encountered such charges last 
year, when the defense budget and the military aid agree- 
ments were fought by the Socialist opposition on the ground 
that Japan’s whole foreign policy was tied too closely to the 
United States. Hatoyama and Shigemitsu, then leaders of 
conservative opposition groups, supported the defense pro- 
gram but joined in criticism of Yoshida’s “subservience” to 
America. The Hatoyama cabinet, despite its promises of a 
more independent policy, now faces the same sort of criti- 
cism in the new Diet. At the opening of the special session 
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on Apr. 25, Premier Hatoyama stood by his defense agree- 
ment with the United States but declared with emphasis 
that his cardinal objective was to achieve “‘complete inde- 
pendence” for Japan. 












JAPANESE OBJECTIVES IN TALKS WITH SOVIET UNION 





As evidence of the new government’s determination to 
advance rapidly toward the goal of full independence, Hato- 
vama outlined to the Diet his immediate plans to bring about 
resumption of normal relations with the Soviet Union and 
establish closer trade ties with Communist China. The 
premier made a distinction between the prospective negotia- 
tions with Russia, which envision renewal of diplomatic 
relations and possible conclusion of a separate treaty of 
peace, and the approach to Red China which would be lim- 
ited for the present to improving trade relations. Hatoyama 
assured the Diet that in dealing with Russia and Red 
China, his government would take precautions against be- 
coming a victim of Communist guile. 







































With respect to the Soviet Union, both Premier Hatoyama 
and Foreign Minister Shigemitsu had made it clear before 
the February election that they were prepared to respond to 
the Russian feelers which had been rebuffed by the Yoshida 
government last year.” During February and March several 
notes were exchanged between Tokyo and Moscow regard- 
ing a possible meeting place for direct negotiations. Japan 
first proposed United Nations headquarters in New York, 
but the Kremlin objected to holding the talks in the United 
States and proposed Moscow or Tokyo. The Hatoyama gov- 
ernment rejected Moscow, and it ruled out Tokyo because 
it did not wish to negotiate with a Soviet mission that had 
remained in Japan, without official status, after the occupa- 
tion was terminated.® On Apr. 26 both governments finally 
accepted London as the meeting place. 


Tokyo’s objectives at the London talks, scheduled for 
June 1, have been the subject of much speculation in the 
Japanese press. Although the Hatoyama cabinet has been 
chary of stating its specific aims in advance, leading gov- 
ernment spokesmen have suggested a number of conces- 

’On Sept 13, 1954, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov stated in an interview 
with a Japanese newspaper editor that Russia was ready to restore normal 


relations between the two countries if Japan was equally willing. The Yoshida 
government ignored this and subsequent overtures. 


* During the occupation the Soviet Union had an official mission at head- 
quarters of the Allied Supreme Command; after S.C.A.P. withdrew, Japan re- 
fused to recognize the Soviet mission that remained in Tokyo. 
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sions Which Japan would like to win from Russia in return 
for ending the technical state of war. Among others, the 
hoped-for concessions include: (1) A promise of Soviet 
support for Japan’s admission to the United Nations 

vetoed by Russia in the past; (2) a trade agreement on 
terms favorable to Japan and not requiring Japan to supply 
strategic materials; (3) repatriation of Japanese war pris- 
oners still held by the Soviet Union; (4) settlement of dis- 
putes over fishing rights in northern waters; (5) settlement 
of territorial disputes involving the Habomai and Shikotan 
islands, claimed by Japan but occupied by Russia in 1945 
along with the Kuriles and the southern half of Sakhalin. 


Japan would like to press for return of all the territories 
lost to Russia, including the Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin, 
but the Hatoyama government has little hope of success in 
that direction. The Soviet Union occupied the Kuriles and 
Sakhalin with the consent of the United States, under terms 
of the Yalta agreement, and Japan surrendered sovereignty 
over those territories in Art. 2 of the treaty of peace. How- 
ever, Japan did not concede that the Habomais and Shiko- 
tans were part of the Kurile chain, as claimed by Russia, 
and it hopes that as part of a general settlement the Soviet 
Union will return at least the smaller islands.’ 


Additional objectives of the Japanese government in the 
forthcoming negotiations include a pledge by the Soviet 
Union to respect Japan’s sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity and to refrain from interference in the nation’s internal 
affairs. The Japanese delegation will seek also a Soviet 
renunciation of future claims to reparations.* 


PRESSURE IN JAPAN FOR TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


With respect to Communist China, the Hatoyama gov- 
ernment has confined its immediate objectives to the rela- 
tively narrow field in which trade with the mainland might 
be extended without prejudice to Japan’s relations with the 
United States and other western nations. Foreign Min- 
ister Shigemitsu has made it clear, however, that official 
negotiations with Peiping are not contemplated at the pres- 
ent time and are unlikely to be initiated by Japan, regard- 


When the United States signed the Japanese peace treaty, Sept. 8, 1951 


5S, it 


acknowledged that the status of the Habomais was in doubt and suggested 


that, if the question arose in the future, it might be referred to the World 
Court. 


*Shunichi Matsumoto, an experienced diplomat and former ambassador to 
Great Britain, has been named to head the Japanese delegation at London 
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less of the outcome of the Soviet-Japanese talks. The Tokyo 
government avoided contact with an official Communist 
trade mission from Peiping this spring, but it allowed pri- 
vate Japanese business groups to negotiate an agreement 
with the Reds nominally providing for an exchange of $84 
million worth of goods each way during the next year.” 


Mounting pressure within Japan to widen the area of 
trade with mainland China nevertheless has led the Hato- 
yama government to advocate immediate steps to relax 
present restrictions on trade with Communist areas. Japan 
to date has gone along with the U.N. embargo on strategic 
trade with China, but it has been demanding more drastic 
revision of the categories of goods now listed as strategic.’ 
And the government has been prodded by business and 
commercial interests, as well as by the left-wing political 
opposition, to take an even more vigorous stand against 
what many Japanese regard as unnecessarily harsh restric- 
tions — blacklisting and the like — imposed in the United 
States against foreign companies that disregard the em- 
bargo. 





On both the China trade issue and the approaching nego- 
tiations with Soviet Russia, the Hatoyama government 
faced a crossfire of criticism at the opening of the new Diet. 
By the parties of the left, Hatoyama’s newly organized 
Democratic Party was condemned as too subservient to the 
United States; by right-wing Liberals the Hatoyama Demo- 
crats were denounced as dangerously naive in their assump- 
tions about the possibilities of cooperating with Communist 
countries. Leading Japanese newspapers admonished the 
government editorially for what some of them called Hato- 
yama’s “two-way diplomacy.” 


American correspondents in the Far East have reported 
a changing national mood in Japan. Joseph Alsop, writing 
his syndicated column from Tokyo on May 2, described the 
feeling as one of “impatience, irritation, doubt, and even 
rising anger with the United States.” Conversations with 
leading Japanese of different political viewpoints convinced 
Alsop that the prevailing mood “now quite seriously jeop- 





® Conservative Japanese business groups, which did not participate in the 
negotiations, were doubtful that the agreement, announced May 4, would lead 
to any substantial improvement over last year’s trade with Red China. Japan’s 
exports to Communist China in 1954 were valued at $21.1 million, while its 
imports from that country exceeded $40.7 million. 


1 The strategic list, administered by the international Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Trade with Communist Areas, was revised during 1954 to permit trade 
in several categories previously forbidden. 
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ardizes the vital link between Japan and America.” Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger, reporting on the state of Japanese-American 
relations after a tour of the Pacific area, said in the New 
York Times of Apr. 6 that “There is no doubt that since the 
Hatoyama cabinet took office our relations with Tokyo have 
cooled.” 


Writing from the perspective of many years’ residence in 
Japan, Gordon Walker, chief Far Eastern correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, has found in the cross cur- 
rents of present-day Japanese opinion a reflection of deeper 
trends that have been gathering headway since the occupa- 
tion ended. Walker reported in March" that American 
government officials in Tokyo were deeply concerned, not 
merely over the growing evidence of anti-American feel- 
ing in Japan, but also over the apparent failure of the 
United States to realize that the heavy pressure on Japan 
to make itself the main bastion of defense in the Pacific was 
having the unintended and quite contrary effect of pushing 
the Japanese “gradually closer to the neutralist bloc, with 
Washington left holding the bag.” 


Trends in Japan Since End of Occupation 


THE CABINET headed by Ichiro Hatoyama is the third 
Japanese government to hold office since the occupation 
was terminated and the second to be returned to power in 
a national election since Japan regained full sovereignty.'” 
The Hatoyama government continues the political domi- 
nance of the moderate conservative cabinets which have 
governed Japan since the early years of the occupation. 
Like most of the previous conservative governments, it is 
obliged to maintain an uneasy balance between more ex- 
treme political forces on the right and on the left. 


Lacking a parliamentary majority in the Diet, the newly 
formed Democratic Party is dependent on the equally con- 
servative Liberal Party for support in carrying out that 
part of its program which calls for a balaneed budget, 
gradual rearmament, and continuing cooperation with the 
United States. On the other hand, Hatoyama’s campaign 


11In a series of articles in the Monitor on Mar. 28, 29, 30. 


123 Japanese sovereignty was restored on Apr. 28, 1952, with the coming into 
force of the treaty of peace. 
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promises of social reforms, wider economic benefits, and 
rapprochement with Soviet Russia and Communist China 
can be realized only with the aid of Socialist votes in the 
Diet. 


RESULTS OF RECENT JAPANESE GENERAL ELECTION 


The general election of Feb. 27 returned the Hatoyama 
Democrats to office with 185 seats in the 467-member House 
of Representatives—a gain of 61 seats over the party’s 
membership in the previous Diet but 49 seats short of a 
majority. The Liberals, who had held 180 seats before the 
election, lost heavily at the polls and retained only 112 seats. 
The two Socialist parties made substantial gains, increasing 
their combined membership in the House to 156 seats or 
more than one-third of the total. 


More than 37 million voters, representing 76 per cent of 
the eligible electorate, went to the polls. As in five previous 
elections since World War II, the conservative parties cap- 
tured over 60 per cent of the popular vote. More than 23 
million voters (62 per cent of those voting) supported candi- 
dates of the Liberal or Democratic parties, as compared 
with fewer than 11 million voters (29 per cent) who cast 
their ballots for candidates of one or another of the So- 
cialist parties. 


ELECTIONS FOR JAPANESE DIET 
(April 1953—February 1955) 
Popular vote 
(000 omitted) Seats in House 
Parties 95: 1955 1953 1955 
Democratic 9 2. 13,536 111* 
Libera 5 > 9.849 199 
Left Socialist 4,516 5,683 72 
Right Socialist 4,6 5,129 66 
Labor-Farmer 357 
Communist hy 73: 
a 
sla 


Other ,675 1 


0 


* Combined vote and seats, respectively, of Progressive and Japan Liberal 
parties, which joined in November 1954 to form the Democratic Party 


The Socialist parties have been gaining steadily, if slowly, 
since the end of the occupation. Their combined vote in 
1953 was larger than in the national election of Aug. 28, 
1952. The popular vote of the reform or “renovationist”’ 
parties, as they are called in Japan, has shown an increase 
in every election since promulgation of the new constitution 
in 1947; the Socialist gains this year were attributed in 
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part to the support of a majority of the two million new 
voters who went to the polls for the first time. Com- 
munist voting strength has dropped sharply from its post- 
war peak in 1949, when the Japanese Reds won nearly three 
million votes and captured 35 seats in the Diet. 


FACTIONAL DIVISIONS IN JAPAN’S POLITICAL PARTIES 


Divisions and factional strife among the conservatives 
have produced a political parodox in postwar Japan. While 
the conservatives together have never failed to win an abso- 
lute majority at the polls in postwar elections, the vote al- 
ways has been split among two or more conservative parties. 
The conservative vote in six postwar elections has not 
dropped below 60 per cent of the ballots cast, and it has 
gone above 70 per cent in two elections ;'' yet only once has 
a conservative party — Yoshida’s Liberals — been able to 
form a government without the support of other conserva- 
tive groups. 


The Liberal Party, with powerful backing from Japanese 
business, industrial, and financial interests, has been con- 
sistently the strongest of the conservative groups. Former 
Premier Yoshida headed five cabinets from 1946 through 


November 1954. 


Premier Hatoyama, now leader of the Democrats, has 
been in and out of the Liberal Party four times since the 
war. He was founder of the party in 1946 and became its 
first chairman before he was purged by the occupation 
authorities in May of that year. After being cleared in 
1951, Hatoyama founded a splinter party — the Japan 
Liberals—and became its president; he returned to the reg- 
ular Liberals in December 1953, but again broke with 
Yoshida in November 1954 to form the present Democratic 
Party. 


The Democratic Party represented a merger of Hato- 
yama’s former Japan Liberals and the Progressive Party 
headed by Mamoru Shigemitsu, who controlled a block of 76 
seats in the House of Representatives. Together the two 
factions held 120 votes in the lower chamber at the time they 
challenged Yoshida, following the former premier’s return 
from Europe and the United States last November. When 


18 More than 45 per cent of the new voters were reported to have voted for 
the Left-Wing Socialists, with another 20 to 25 per cent voting for the Right- 
Wing faction of that party. 


‘January 1949 and August 1952. 
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Yoshida resigned on Dec. 7 as premier and president of the 
Liberal Party, Hatoyama was able to form a new interim 
government on the basis of a promise to call general elec- 
tions early in the new year. 


NEw ELEMENTS IN PRESENT POLITICAL LIFE OF JAPAN 


Emergence of the Democratic Party not only emphasized 
the transitory character of the Japanese political parties 
but also brought to the surface a number of new elements 
which are beginning to influence Japanese political life. 
The Hatoyama cabinet, despite political deals with the So- 
cialists, is still essentially conservative, and most of its 
members have served at one time or another in previous 
conservative governments. A majority of the cabinet is 
drawn from the old traditional governing group which has 
close ties with business and finance. 


The cabinet includes also a number of leading politicians 
who were purged during the occupation and only recently 
returned to political life. Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, 
who holds the post of vice premier as well, represented 
Japan at the signing of the surrender terms aboard the 


Missouri on Sept. 3, 1945, and was sentenced to a seven- 
vear prison term by the International Military Tribunal 
in 1948. Reprieved in 1952, Shigemitsu became leader of 
the Progressive Party in July of that year."" 


Political allegiance in Japan is not based primarily on 
party loyalties, but upon personal loyalties to individual 
leaders who, as a rule, are able to take their followers 
along with them wherever they wish to go. And among 
the older politicians, personal loyalties are bound up with 
ancient traditions that go back to feudal times. The con- 
servative parties generally viewed with suspicion the sweep- 
ing democratic reforms of the occupation authorities, and 
they have been moving cautiously to revive traditional 
Japanese institutions and methods. The new parties of 
the left, on the other hand, have become defenders of the 
constitution and leaders of the reform movement. 


REVISION OF CONTROL MEASURES IMPOSED BY ALLIES 


Even before the end of the occupation, many prewar cus- 
toms had begun to reappear. On Jan. 1, 1952, thousands of 


Despite his wartime record, Shigemitsu advocates close ties with the United 
States until Japan is strong enough to stand alone 


or 
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Japanese subjects gathered in the plaza facing the Imperial 
Palace to pay homage to the Emperor. In the same year 
other thousands returned to worship at the shrines of Ise, 
dedicated to the ancestors of the Imperial family, and at 
the Meiji shrine in honor of the great restoration Emperor. 


During the last three years a number of laws enacted 
during the occupation have been revised or amended by the 
Diet, and revision or repeal of others has been proposed. 
In May 1953 the Diet amended the labor law (which con- 
tained a liberal charter for labor unions) by restricting 
the right to strike. Several teachers’ control bills, affecting 
the political activities of school teachers, were passed in 
1954 over the opposition of the left-wing parties. 


The Diet in June 1954 enacted a law to abolish the autono- 
mous local police forces established by the occupation and 
re-establish a centralized national police organization. The 
new police law was fought bitterly by the Socialists, who 
feared that national police power would be used in the 
future, as in prewar Japan, to curb and repress civil liber- 
ties. The last Diet approved several amendments to the 
famous anti-monopoly laws, which had been put through 
during the occupation to break up the old Zaibatsu indus- 
trial and banking combines and prohibit creation of new 
cartels. 

Revision of the constitution of 1947 has been a controver- 
sial issue in Japan’s domestic politics for several years. The 
conservative parties as a whole have been urging revision. 
The Liberals appointed a special Constitution Revision 
Committee last year, and its report, published in November 
1954, included many pointed recommendations for depar- 
tures from the existing instrument. Basic democratic prin- 
ciples embodied in the 1947 constitution, including guaran- 
ties of human rights and the supremacy of a popularly 
elected legislature, would be preserved; but “the ideals of 
Japan would be reasserted” in language more appropriate 
to the Japanese people. 


The Liberal Party committee proposed to draft a com- 
pletely new text. It found the old preamble offensive be- 
cause it was “so full of oaths of a defeated country and 
words of self-reproach that there is little mention of the 
ideals of the state and the intrepid spirit of the race.’ The 
new preamble, the committee said, must make clear that 
by “the restoration of independence an autonomous consti- 
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tution is established, based on the free will of the Japanese 
people.” 


Specific changes proposed by the Liberals, and supported 
by many Democrats, include provisions to make the Em- 
peror the “Chief of the State” rather than “the symbol” as 
in the present instrument; provisions to strengthen the 
authority of the House of Representatives and improve 
the electoral system; and provisions to organize the national 
defense. On the question of national defense, the com- 
mittee proposed to do away with Art. 9 of the present con- 
stitution, incorporate a renunciation of “aggressive war” 
in the new preamble, and add another article to authorize 
armed forces for self-defense. 


The reform parties as a whole, led by the Left-Wing So- 
cialists, have opposed revision of the constitution and have 
campaigned actively against modification of Art. 9. Amend- 
ments to the constitution require a two-thirds majority in 
the House of Representatives. As the Socialists now account 
for one-third of the membership, they are in good position 
to block any revision by the present Diet. 


VIEWS OF JAPANESE PEOPLE ON CURRENT PUBLIC ISSUES 


Changing views of the Japanese people on such basic 
issues as national defense, the rate of rearmament, coopera- 
tion with the United States, and relations with the Com- 
munist nations have been reflected only in part in recent 
election trends and shifting party alignments. On ques- 
tions of foreign policy involving Japan’s future interna- 
tional! position, public opinion often has cut across party 
lines. Considerable evidence bearing on current trends 
has been provided by Japanese newspapers and by recent 
surveys conducted by private American research organi- 
zations. 


Japanese newspapers play a significant role in shaping 
—as well as reflecting—public opinion. The literacy rate 
in Japan is over 99 per cent, and most Japanese read the 
daily press. Total daily newspaper circulation exceeds 36 
million and covers 86 per cent of all households in the coun- 
try. About one-half of the total circulation is divided 
among five leading papers which blanket the country with 
national and regional editions. Each of two newspapers— 
Asahi and Mainichi—has a circulation of well over four 
million. Public opinion surveys conducted by Asahi last 
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year confirmed a division of opinion on accepting military 
aid from the United States and on rearmament. 


With respect to military aid under terms of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance pact with the United States, the Asahi 
survey showed 31 per cent for; 40 per cent against; and 29 
per cent with no opinion. On the issue of rearmament, 
the Asahi survey asked opinions on the decision of the 
Yoshida government to build up the strength of the Na- 
tional Safety Forces and to change the name to “Self-De- 
fense Force.” The results showed 39 per cent for; 27 per 
cent against; and 34 per cent with no opinion. 


A survey conducted last year by a private American re- 
search agency undertook to analyze factors which influence 
Japanese opinion on foreign policy issues by interviewing 
leaders in four key groups of the Japanese population: (1) 
top business executives, (2) labor leaders, (3) government 
officials, and (4) intellectuals, including college professors 
and writers on foreign affairs.'® 


Replies to a question as to whether the respondents ap- 
proved or disapproved the Yoshida government’s policy of 
increasing Japan’s defense forces showed 87 per cent of the 
business executives and 51 per cent of the government 
officials in favor, with only 4 per cent of the businessmen 
and 14 per cent of the bureaucrats opposed; the remainder 
expressed no opinion. On the other hand, only 10 per cent 
of the labor leaders and 27 per cent of the intellectuals 
favored rearmament, while 72 per cent and 55 per cent of 
those groups, respectively, voiced opposition. 


Very similar results were obtained in answers to ques- 
tions about American military aid and cooperation with the 
United States. For example, 74 per cent of the business 
leaders and 51 per cent of the government officials favored 
cooperation with this country, but only 10 per ceyt of the 
labor leaders and intellectuals advocated such fs erty 


However, even the business and government groups thought 
there should be major changes in relationships with the 
United States—in particular, that America should “recog- 
nize Japan’s independence.” 


A different response was obtained to questions regarding 
= The Research Council, Inc. (Princeton, N. J.), conducted a field survey in 
Japan from mid-February through April 1954, using Jiji Press of Tokyo for 
interviews with selected representatives of the four groups. The findings were 


published in a report by Lloyd A. Free, The Dynamics of Influence in Today’s 
Japan. 
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relations with Russia and Red China. A majority of the 
businessmen (57 per cent) and of the government officials 
(76 per cent) favored resumption of normal diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union, and the labor people and 
intellectuals were even more emphatically in favor of such 
a step. All four groups were overwhelmingly for measures 
to improve and expand commercial relations with Com- 
munist China; about 70 per cent of the businessmen 
thought that increased trade with Red China would help 
the Japanese economy. 

























Defense Commitments and Obligations 





JAPAN has been described frequently in the United States 
as “the bastion of American defense in the Pacific.” The 
importance attached to that country’s role in protection of 
the Western Pacific against threats of Communist aggres- 
sion has been emphasized in repeated statements by Sec- 
retary Dulles and by President Eisenhower.'* Yet there has 
been little evidence in recent months to support the assump- 
tion that Japan will continue to back American policy ob- 
jectives in the Pacific for an indefinite period. On the 
contrary, the trends noted in the last election and in sam- 
plings of Japanese opinion make it clear that the United 
States cannot afford to take for granted the permanence 
of its alliance with Japan. 







MUTUAL OBLIGATIONS UNDER SECURITY AGREEMENTS 





The security treaty between Japan and the United States 
Was signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951, at the same 
time as the peace treaty. Under the terms of Art. 1 Japan 
granted this country the right “to dispose United States 
land, air and sea forces in and about Japan .. . to contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and security in 
the Far East and to the security of Japan against armed 
attack from without ” The preamble of the treaty 
stated that maintenance of American forces in Japan was 
regarded as “a provisional arrangement” made in the ex- 
pectation that Japan would eventually assume responsibility 
for its own defense. 













Eisenhower told the National Editorial Association in Washington last June 
22 th Japan was “the key to the defense of the Western Pacific,” and that 
preservation of a free Japan was a cornerstone of U.S. policy in Asia 
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At the signing, Secretary of State Acheson emphasized 
the importance of the security treaty with Japan as “part of 
a pattern for defense of peace in the Pacific area’”’ and an- 
other “link in the chain of security against aggression” in 
the area as a whole.'* Premier Yoshida headed a Japanese 
delegation at San Francisco that was divided, even at that 
time, over the terms of the security pact with the United 
States. The Socialist Party had declined to designate 
member of the delegation, and the Democratic Party 
refused to permit its representative to sign the instrument. 
Although the peace treaty and the security pact were la 
ratified by the Diet by large majorities, Yoshida empha- 
sized the “provisional” and temporary nature of the security 
arrangements rather than the “link in the chain of security” 
stressed by American spokesmen. 
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Since the February election in Japan, Premier Hatoyama 
has hinted more than once that his government wants assur- 
ances that the United States eventually will turn back Oki- 
nawa, the other Ryukyu islands, and the Bonin islands. 
Japan did not renounce sovereignty over the Ryukyus and 
Bonins (as it did over the Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin) 
in the peace treaty; it merely agreed to give the United 
States administrative authority and full jurisdiction over 
the islands pending submission of a proposal to place the 
territories under United Nations trusteeship. 


FUTURE STATUS OF OKINAWA AND OTHER PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The United States failed to pursue the trusteeship pro- 
posal, but in December 1953 the Eisenhower administra- 
tion relinquished American rights over the northern islands 
in the Ryukyu chain, including the Amami Oshima group 
which lies some 100 miles north of Okinawa. With respect 
to Okinawa and the other islands Secretary Dulles said: 


The United States government believes that it is essential to the 
success of the cooperative effort of the free nations of Asia and of 
the world in the direction of peace and security, that the United 
States continue to exercise its present powers and rights 


in the re- 
maining Ryukyu islands and the other islands ° 


specified in Art 
the peace treaty so long as conditions of threat and tension exist in 
the Far East. 


is Other links were the mutual defense treaty with the Philippine: 
tripartite security treaty with Australia and New Zealand, both sign 
Francisco Sept. 8, 1951. 

® An earlier conservative party, not identified with the 
Democrats. 

C. L. Sulzberger reported in the New York Times 

had included return of those territories among i 
early understanding with the United States. 
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President Eisenhower reaffirmed the intention of the 
United States to retain the remaining Ryukyus when he said 
in his State of the Union message in January 1954: “We 
shall maintain indefinitely our bases in Okinawa.” The 
Ryukyus and Bonins were not mentioned specifically in the 
mutual defense treaty between the United States and Na- 
tionalist China, ratified by the Senate last Feb. 9, but Art. 
6 of the pact defined the territories covered as including 
“in respect of the United States, the island territories in 
the Western Pacific under its jurisdiction.” 


That provision of the new American defense pact with 
Nationalist China stirred considerable discussion in Japan. 
Some Japanese newspapers asked the government whether 
U.S. commitments in Formosa would automatically involve 
Japan in the event of a war with Red China. American 
administration of Okinawa has been under sharp criticism 
in Japan, where the press has charged that U. S. military 
authorities have deprived the native population of economic 
opportunities and certain civil rights. 


Discussion of the future status of Okinawa and the 
Ryukyus has been linked recently with talk of a possible deal 
with Russia for return of the Habomai islands in the forth- 
coming Soviet-Japanese negotiations in London. A num- 
ber of Japanese commentators have surmised that the 
Soviet Union might be induced to turn back the Habomais, 
as a propaganda move to embarrass the United States about 
Okinawa and place further strain on Japanese-American 
relations. 


The Hatoyama government has not suggested loosening 
Japan’s ties with the United States, despite its promises 
of a more independent national policy. It has moved 
cautiously in taking the first steps toward rapprochement 
with Russia and Red China, and it has been advised by 
Yoshida and other leading conservative spokesmen to move 
with even greater caution in actual negotiations with the 
Communist powers. At: the same time, many American 
observers on the spot have been urging the United States 
to take a closer look at Japan’s national aspirations; con- 
tinued cooperation, they believe, will depend on the extent 
to which this country is able to convince Japan that America 
understands and respects its desire for full independence. 


